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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacue. 


‘« Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. They supply information as to the person and habits, 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’—Croxer’s New Wuic Gurpe. 
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BROUGHANM AND HIS BANTLINGS. 
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For an explanation of this excellent caricature, we must refer 
our readers to the celebrated scene in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the application to which is too obvious to need the 
repetition of it here; and we shall therefore beg our readers 
(such as forget Shakspeare) to refer to the play alluded to. 
There is, however, much intriusic humour in the drawing per 
se, for it represents the worthy Chancellor taking advantage of 
his own delightful bill to avoid the support of a variety of little 
cherubim who are represented as clinging to him as their natu- 
ral protector. Now we by no means intend to insinuate any- 
thing of the sort, but we merely put Brougham as a case, 
though we pronounce him to be perfectly innocent of expecting 
to reap any personal advantage from the bill that throws the 
support of illegitimate children upon the mothers, leaving the 
fathers wholly disencumbered of the burden. 
Vou. Il. 


It is, however, 
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on Cruickshank’s part, an admirable hit at such members of the 
legislature, as are not so staid as the sagacious Chancellor, 
whom we wholly acquit of inconstancy notwithstanding his 
learned flirtations with the deep-read blue-stocking the virgin 
Martineau. The gaol and workhouse in the distance with the 
mothers waiting to receive their offspring, while the reputed 
father trots off with a sneer, is one of the severest gashes that 
has yet been inflicted on the new poor law bill, and will help to 
give it another most effective kick into the mire of public 
odium. The delight of their Majesties at the fun is beautifully 
depicted, and William’s exclamation, “I shall go into Fitz,” 
is a nice rap at the Jordans and other royal brilliants of the 
same high water. We forbear descantirng any further on the 
caricature, which professes the peculiar advantage (as George 
Robins would say) of being its own eulogy. 


— een 


THE INTERPRETER, 


The Cabinet busy. 


After the various complaints that have been made of the 
time wasted by the Ministers during the Session of Parliament, 
it is to be presumed that the various members of the Ministry 
would be busy during the recess in framing such measures as 
may give satisfaction to the community. Among the rest Lord 
Althorp is particularly looked to by the community to originate 
something for the common benefit. On looking over the Court 
Circular to find how the great folks are at present employed, 
we find the following interesting paragraph:—‘ Viscount Al- 
thorp inspected the Palace in St. James’s Park yesterday.” — 
This is a grand achievement for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and we have no doubt some legislative scheme will result from 
his lordship having poked his nose sedulously into every hole 
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W. Molineux, Printer, 13, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 
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and corner of the royal residence. If, however, he had in- 
spected the various accounts for building it, he ‘would have 
been acting a part more in conformity with the situation he 
holds in the ministry. When Althorp is so Jusy, what may we 
not expect from the labours of the government in the next 
session of parliament. 
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COCENBY LITERATURE. 


It is not perhaps generally known, that there is much genius 
among the cockneys, some of whom have been known occasio- 
nally to spell correctly three consecutive words, while there 
are here and there instances of great men (COCKNEYS), who 
have positively put a whole sentence together without very 
glaring violence to Lindley Murray’s revered memory. By dint 
of an awful blow-out upon turtle and other filth, we have pre- 
vailed upon Lord Wenables to sit down and pen the following 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR, 
Two Miles in the direction of Kensington. 

We will, however, in order to encrease the effect, give it 
word for word in the glowing and enthusiastic language of the 
civic narrator. It runs precisely as follows: 

JOURNAL OF Tour, Xe. 

I woke at six o’clock, it was one of those beautiful mornings 
when nature seemed to have put on her red and white striped 
waistcoat, for alternate streaks of red and white positively lay 
along the sky, giving it the appearance of several yards of stuff 
intended for the holy and exalted purposes of tailoring. I 
sallied from my bed like the early lark, and in fact it was with 
the intention of having an early lark, that I so soon made my 
egress from the comfortable medley of sheets, blankets, mat- 
trasses, feather beds, and bolsters, in which it is my nocturnal 
habit to encase myself. Having cleaned my high-lows, and 
partiaily washed my face, I left “the room, and ultimately the 
house, after I had carefully achieved the fearful descent from 
my garret, the staircase to which, I can only compare to the 
abrupt declivity of Primrose Hill, or the frightful decadance 
from the minute mount in Kensington. After getting outside 
my door, I came to the powerful, but still sagacious, resolution 
of following my nose, and I therefore rushed on wildly in the 
direction of my nasal organ, which pointed forwards with a 
decided dig towards the rural retreats of Kensington. On 
reaching Hyde Park corner, I looked towards the vast expanse 
of green between the ends of Piccadilly and Oxford-street, and 
I felt a sympathy for the green, because I —_ [ had never 
seen so much of the rural districts for some years past, I mean 
those happy years of apprenticeship, when J sod to spend my 
Sundays and shillings at Richmond, or otherwise. As I pro- 
ceeded along the Knightsbridge road, I found myself wandering 
into a Byronian train of thought, naturi ally inspired by the green 
palings, or my right stretching in straight uniformity as ot 
th le eye could see, and on my left a variety of de ad wall a 
spiriung a holy sympathy with the scene around me. oan 
naturally threw my thoughts into the following rampant stanza: 


Sweet is the view across the lovely park, 

Sweet is the ride down Knightsbridge in a shay, 
Sweet is the song of sparrow, tom tit, lark, 

Sweet are the cottages for curds and whey. 


Soft is the hue which tints the half-way-house, 
Soft is the grass that c carpets all the ‘ground, 
Soft is the feather of the passing grouse, 
Soft too am I, like every thing around. 


But (oh!) these scenes of nature I must quit, 
And (ah!) these holy reveries resign, 

For (God!) I must behind my counter sit, 

From (heavens!) ten at morn till night at nine. 
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Yet, as I make out bills and cast accounts, 
Running the ledger through from year to year, 

The memory of these scenes will burst the founts, 
That prison up the tender tradesman’s tear 


And on the day-book holy drops will fall, 
Meandering o’er some dishonoured bill, 
As if that gush might serve to pay it ail, 
Though I’ve a notion that it never will. 


But now, farewell, ye barracks and ye parks, 
Ye long green palings and the half-way-house, 
Farewell ye tom-tits, sparrows, swallows, larks, 
Ye cottages for curds and whey,—and grouse. 


For I to Tooley-strect must hurry back, 

Leaving these scenes for einer ‘folks to walk in: 
Here comes an omnibus, Ill get in smack, 

Tis for the city—then iv’s no use talking. 


This beautiful ebullition of romance and sentiment, warm 
from the imagination of the subdued Wenables, is a gem of 
poetry unequalled since Byron. [t forms an apt conclusion to 
this most pathetic article. We shall probably resume the 
strain of cockney sentiment on some future occasion, that is, if 
a responsive thrill is felt by the whole population on reading 

i> 


the rhapsody of the Ex-Lord Mayor, the Right Honourable 
Cockney Baron of Queenhithe, his Grace of Wenables. 
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GREEN ROOM BREVITIES. 


Bunn read a new piece of his own the other day, which was 
so bad that the porter at the outer door was alarmed by an 
awful sound of snoring, when, on reaching the green room, he 
found the whole company stretched on the Sor in diferent 
groups, fast in the arms of Somnus, while Bunn’s manuscript 
was lying on the table, as terrible in its effects as the lethiferous 
charcoal pan, or the still more deadly upas. The man, having 
with great difficuly roused them from their alarming. state, 
hurried from the room, as he himself had began to feel, in some 
degree, the effeets of the manuscript. Bunn hurried tu the 
denouement of his piece, the last stage direction of which was, 
** Guards enter and appear stupified.” On this being read, 
Tett, who would sacrifice his salary to his independence, man- 
fully exclaimed, ‘* Look stupified ! low’s that to be managed ¢ 
Oh! Thave it!’ © How? how?” was the general exclamation 
of the excited company. ‘ Why,” said Tett, with a sardonic 
sneer that might have withered a hollyhock in full bloom, “ if 
they are to appear stupified, they have ouly to peruse the 
manuscript, and Vl be bound they'll be stupified with a ven- 
geance, Bunn emptied the inkstand deliberate ‘ly into the left 
eye of the rebel supernumerary. 

It is well known that if Farren were purchased at his own 
price, Rothschild could not buy him up, and even the whole 
coffers of the Bank of England would fall far below the self- 
estimate of Mr. William Abandonment Salmon Farren. Uusder 
these circumstances we delight in a little reduction of his self- 
love, and take every opportunity of bringing him down one or 
two per cent in the estimation of others, even if it be impos- 
sible to depreciate him in his own judgment of his own abilities. 
Turnour, the Covent Garden Momus, is of the same persuasion 
as ourselves in this respect, and the following dialogue took 
place the other night between him and Farren on the subject 
of the latter’s personation of Shylock. 

Farren.—Why-er, you know-er, my Shylock-er is the finest 
Shylock on the stage-er. 

Turnour.—No! I think it’s 
allow me to judge. 


best ott the stage, if % vou 1] 
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Farren. sir, I-er, wanted to take a new view-er of th 
Jew-er. I wanted to-er make him out-er an il]-used man-er. 

Turneur.—Then upon my soul, sir, you hit it exactly; for 
poor Shylock was dreadfully ill- ‘used when you represented 
him. 

Farren.—W hat-er-er-er-er— 

Turnour.—Why that-er-er-er-er-er (and the Momus of the 
green room walked away with an air of calm satisfaction, leav- 
ing old Abandonment to make the best of the lesson Turnour 
had given him.) 

“1 met G. Bennett the fragedian on Waterloo Bridge,” said 
a friend to Turnour. ‘ Indeed,” said the Sheridan of Bow- 
street, “I know G@. Bennett, but who on earth is the tragedian 
| allude to?” By way of continuation of this superb smash 
for Bennett we add a clincher. “ Why,” said the friend of 
Turnour reproachfully, ‘You know very well what I mean, I 
met G. Bennett—yes, G. Bennett, mark me the tragedian on 
Waterloo Bridge—don’ t you see ! «6 Oh aye,” said Turnour, 
“1 do see—well he may be a tragedian on Waterloo Bridge, 
but I never saw him act there. All I knowis, he is no tragedian 
at Covent Garden theatre.” 

Really Turnour this is much too bad upon the hoary father 
of the two national establishments. 

It is not often Bunn makes a joke, because he can’t, other- 
wise his efforts in the cause of Miller are at least praiseworthy 
if not successful. ‘The other day he was sitting at the Harp 
with a pipe’in one corner of his mouth and a cigar in the other, 
(for he likes the system of double puffing, as we see by his 
bills of both theatres), when he took up a paper stating that 
his Majesty gave an audience to the Hanoverian Minister.— 
‘¢ Crikey, 
half-and-half, **T wish his Majesty would only give me an 
audience—for I want one most awfully as my empty benches at 
both houses will amply testify.” 
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AN APOLOGY FOR BREVITIES, 

We are this week withont our accustomed batch of brevities. 
First, because other matter precludes them, and secondly, be- 
cause the political world is like political people, so very dull, 
that nothing bright can possibly be struck out of it. We have, 
however, substituted some Green Room Brevities, and as our 
journal is (as several correspondents continually assert) THE 
ONLY THEATRICAL PAPER, we cannot think any part of our 
subseribers can feel annoyed at any addition to the dramatic 
department of our periodical. 


THEATRICALS. 

Drury Lane, with due submission to onr eritical dictum, is 
closed for half the week, aud unless Bunn does something 
better than he is doing at present, we shall, in mercy to Captain 
Polhill, as well as in justice to the public, close Covent Garden 
theatre in the same manner as we have shut up the twin estab- 
lishment. ‘The rubbish that has been represented at both 
houses, is painful to a well-regulated mind, and we foresee an 
awful pawning of the velvet breeches, before the season is over, 
together with a frightful sell-out of the now excessively sm: ‘ll 
annuity. Manfred, which has been talked about for the last 
three years, is to be done at last without Macready, and the 
new opera, which we were to have had last year, is to come out 
as soon as the management can get credit for the resin neces- 
sary to renovate the fiddle-strings in the orchestra. We have 
been told that Polhill has got rather tired of losing 10002, per 
week, and that he has put Buun upon a salary, of which the 
following is an estimate :— 


’ said Bunn, after having gulped down a whole pot of | 
| extent, 


| 
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BUNN’S SALARY. 
ce. @. 
Per week. 
For being called lessee........222-+ -» O10 O 
For wearing the velvet livery......-... 0 5 O 
Waiting at table, and making bad jokes.. O 1 9 


To pay for washing, including a clean col- 
lar at least once a fortnight........ 0 O 83 
Laughing at the Captain’s jokes........ 1 3 O 





Total £2 0 0 

It will be seen that Bunn enjoys a salary of 2/. per week, 
the largest ztem in which is 1. 3s. per week for laughing at the 
Captain’s jokes, which we think is hardly enough for so arduous 
a duty. Mr. and Mrs. Wood appeare -d on Tuesday. We 
were not there to see, but the lady is decidedly an acquisition, 
and we are told the house was an overflow. 

The English Opera has been considerably more successful, 
owing to the commencement of the performances at 7 o’clock, 
and to the production of Mr. Serle’s new piece of The Widow 
Queen, which is decidedly one of the cleverest productions from 
the pen of the same author. It is written with extreme point 
and neatness, while there is sufficient interest in the plot and 
incidents to keep the attention alive to the admirable dialogue. 
Mr. Rumball’s acting is of a most interesting order, being a 
superb mixture of the comic, the horrible, the light, the heavy, 
the eccentric, the mild, the ordinary, the extraordinary, and 
the extravagant. He seems to have taken a most quaint idea 
of the character of Henry the Eighth, and evidently imagines 
the “ Hu! ha! ha!” to ba the only characteristic of the mo- 
narch alluded to. He carried his ‘* Ha! ha!” to so great an 
that the audience were several times disposed to join in 
the ebullition, though in a more humorous spirit than the 
sombre and sepulchral air with which Rumball gave the ejacu- 
lation alluded to. We have understood that Mr. Rumbal! is a 
great favourite with a portion of the public, particularly that 
portion of it which vegetates in St. George’s Fields, and forms 
(or rather wsed to form) an audience for the Surrey. We can- 
not, however, by any means, rank ourselves among the admirers 
of the groan aul chuckle school of tr agedy, the awful mixture 
of the grin and growl which seem to be the ingredients of the 
talent pat forth by the ex-Garrick of the Surrey. Mr. 
piece was very much indebted to his own chaste acting, as well 
as to the singing of Mrs. Waylett, Miss E. Romer, and Miss 
Fanny Healy. Oxberry also added another gracefi ul lea f 
his quickly expanding wreath of unadulterated laurel, which 
soon bids fair to envelope his temples in one virid mass of that 
most honourable of evergreens. Mr. Arvold intends to bring 
out Her-Man, a new opera by Mr. Thompson, who, we hope, 
will prove his man (not Her-man) on this occasion. By-ihe- 
bye, we don’t precisely know which Thompson is alluded to, 
there being so many Thompsons in existence who each claim 
a nook in the side porch of the temple of immortality. There is 


series 


to 


for instance, F. Thompson, the box book keeper, Masaniello, and 


chop-house proprictor, all in one; then there is Thompson, 
rendered famous for having threatened to knock Bunn into the 
world after next, or tc some region equally distant from the 
one now blessed with his presence. In fact, there are a large 
number of Thompsons, though who wrote Herman we don’t 
know, aud should not be able to distinguish him from a Snouks, 
a Smith, a Jones, a Brown, or a Snodgrass, 

The Haymarket has closed very judiciously, owing to the 
opening of the Victoria, the circle of whose attraction seems to 
be bounded only by the extremest limits of the metropolis. On 
the occasion of the Haymarket’s closing, Vining informed the 
audience that there had been money made in the course of the 
season; and indeed, if Buekstone’s Married Life could not 
make a house prosperous, it must be, indeed, rather in a poor 
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condition. The gratitude dealt out to the public on the occa- 
sion of the farewell address, was in this instance deliciously 
laconic, and Vining took his leave with a bow that would have 
done credit to the master of the ceremonies at Vauxhall, the 
indefatigable, the thin-pumped, the almost immortal, Simpson. 

The Adelphi has been very prosperous, owing to two new 
pieces from the pen of Buckstone, The Kitchen Sylph, a bur- 
lesque, and a new farce called The Christening. Both are as 
laughable and clever as all his productions, and his literary aid 
has considerably increased the Adelphi audiences, which were 
decidedly rather bordering on the select tor the first week of 
the opening. He has likewise taken his place there as an actor, 
and indeed his temporary absence caused a great void in the 
company. 

At the Victoria, a new farce from the pen of Mr. Raymond 
has been eminently and most deservedly successful. It is called 
The Irish Gentleman, is very smartly written, abounds in 
comic situation, and gives scope to some very humorous 
acting by Messrs. H. Wallack and Forrester. The house 
nightly overflows, and we understand no less than 800 persons 
were unable to obtain admission to the gallery for Monday, it 
having been crammed immediately after the doors had opened. 
The tide of success is unparalleled, but we believe it is the in- 
tention of the proprietor to keep it in his favour by the rapid 
production of novelty. 

We visited the Surrey a few evenings since, to witness the 
Shylock of Mr. Butler, which was, as we expected to find it, 
the best on the stage, and abounds in beauties we never before 
saw imparted to the character. Throughout the trial scene, 
the bye play was masterly in the extreme, and showed a know- 
ledge of the character beyond a mere cemprehension of the 
meaning of the words, to deliver which with propriety seems 
the extent of the ambition of too many modern tragedians. 
While we give our unqualified praise to Mr. Butler’s Shylock, 
we must, though we have no wish to be ill-natured, point out a 
few of the drawbacks by which he was surrounded. Among 
others, Mr. Dibdin Pitt, who played Antonio, was an awful 
mar to the general effect of the tragedy. We do not wish to 
question Mr. Dibdin P.’s abilities in a certain line; we know 
uo one so well qualified to cut a theatrical throat, or enter upon 
the stage through a dramatic hell of blue fire and turpentine ; 
but his melodramatic constitution totally unfits him for a 
Shakspearian personation. As the merchaut Antonio, he had 
throughout but one expression of countenance which he has 
partly from nature, and partly from playing perpetually the cut 
and thrust heroes heroes, existing only in the drain of Fitzball, 
where, by-the-bye, they must find themselves in particularly 
small apartments. When the Jew offered to cut the flesh from 
the merchant’s breast, Dibdin Pitt, with a natural stage gout 
for any thing savage even at his own expence, bared his bosom 
with an eagerness for the knife, as much as to say ‘I don’t 
care whose carcase suffers, but a play in my idea can’t be com- 
plete without a little hacking or blood-shedding on the part of 
somebody.” The cast of the piece was, with one or two 
exceptions, very weak; brt we sincerely admit that the 
beauties of Mr. Butler’s performance were of an order to 
atone for allof them. The second piece introduced us to 
Mr. Davidge himself, in a part not giving much scope for the 
display of his abilities, and that he does possess talent we have 
no inclination to dispute, but we think he allows himself to 
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take liberties by virtue of his position as proprietor of the 
establishment. We observed an attempt on his part also to 
give point, and a species of personal allusion to many of the 
sentences he had to speak, which was in bad taste, more espe- 
cially as there was no disposition to seize them on the part of 
the audience. The actors seemed the only persons who under- 
stood the allusions, and we suppose they thought an extra 
giggle at a manager's joke, or an attempt at enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the manager’s puffs of his own honesty, might possibly 
gain an extra shilling on Saturday by way of addition to their 
week’s salary. To the audience, who did nut understand the 
thing, it was merely a bore, to us, who saw through it all, it 
was particularly low, and most especially contemptible. The 
last piece was a compound of combats and candle ends, blood, 
bluster, blue fire, bad acting, worse scenery, vulgar clap-trap, 
and all the rest of it. In fine, it was one of the old school of 
Surrey melodramas. The taste of the audience rewarded it 
with a stout hiss. We wish the actors were not on sueb amic- 
able terms with the occupants of the gallery, who saluted each 
performer by his Christian name, in expressions such as ‘* Go 
it Charley,” “Keep it up Georgey,” “Cut away Bob,” and 
other slang which we by no means comprehend, but it is quite 
enough to hear gibberish from the actors without having a 
second dose from the audience. We shall, with great candour 
and sincerity, speak favourably of any thing done by Mr. 
Davidge to merit our praise, but we shall also be as rigid as 
usual in our censure of what may be otherwise. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


- —-—— 


We have received along rigmarole from one who signs himself //era . 
cletus, and who actually has the modesty to ask us to give his communi- 
cation a place in Figaro, He wants it returned, but we have a good 
mind not to send it back, for it is ridiculous to suppose we can take 
charge of all the various rubbish that is constantly reaching us. How- 
ever, if he can make a very pretty bow, and a very bland apology to out 
publisher’s deputy assistant, the trash can be given up to him, though 
it is only its extreme length that induces us to give it up, because we do 
not believe it to be possible he ever could have achieved a copy of such 
rare stupidity. By-the-bye, he innocently starts a supposition of a 
possibility of our ignorance of Latin. Poor young man!! he must be 
very far gone indeed. We prescribe sedatives, 
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GRAVESEND STAR STEAM PACEEZTS, 


Alteration of Time. 
HE COMET, MERCURY, STAR, and MEDWAY, 
will leave 
§ MORNING at 10 
LONDON BRIDGE AFTERNOON at half past 3 and half-past 4. 
WHARF SUNDAY morning at 8 and half-past 9. 
The Packets will leave the Pier, 
MORNING at7 and half-past 8. 
GRAVESEND < (Except on Mondays, at half-past 6 instead of 7.) 
FOR LONDON, ({ AFTERNOON at halt-past 3 and half-past 4. 
No Packet from London on Sunday afternoon, nor from Gravesend on Sunday 
morning 
Fares :—Fore Cabin, ls. Saloon, ls. 6d. Sundays, 1s. 6d. each Passenger. 

Star Packet Office, 1, opposite the Pier, Gravesend ; 

BEST BEAVER HATS, 17s. 6d. 


13th Sept., 1834. 
y i YH E 
SUPERB GOSSAMER HATS, 12s. 


The above are manufactured of the most choice materials, and finished 
in the highest style of fashion—they never spot with rain, nor lose their 


shape. 





FINEST BEAVER HATS, 2ls. 





FRANKS AND CO., 
Sole Patentees and Manufactnrers, 
{ 146, Regent Street, West. 
( 62, Redeross Street, City. 
Paris.... 97, Rue Richelieu. 
Edinburgh, 6, St. Andrew Street. 
Dublin.... 3, Sackville Street. 


N.8.—Franks and Co. are the only Manufacturers who really supply the Public at 
the Wholesale Price. 


London 





olineux, 13, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 
PUBLISHE") BY W. STRANGE 21, PATERNOSTER ROW 
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